SOURCES OF POETIC INSPIRATION AND VISION

force which a neater language could not have had,
the exact feeling and idea that he wanted to bring
out. Still more scared would the Johnsonian be by
any occult or mystic poetry. The Veda, for instance,
uses with what seems like a deliberate recklessness
the mixture, at least the association of disparate
images, of things not associated together in the
material world which in Shakespeare is only an
occasional departure. What would the Johnsonian
make of this Rik in the Veda: ciThat splendour
of thee, O Fire5 which is in heaven and in the earth
and in the plants and in the waters and by which
thou hast spread out the wide mid-air, is a vivid
ocean of light which sees with a divine seeing"?
He would say, "What is this nonsense? How can
there be a splendour of light in plants and in water
and how can an ocean of light see dHinely or other-
wise? Anyhow, what meaning can there be in all
this, it is a senseless mystical jargon.35 But, apart
from these extremes, the mere critical intellect
is likely to feel a distaste or an incomprehension with
regard to mystical poetry even if that poetry is quite
coherent in its ideas and well-appointed in its lang-
uage. It is bound to stumble over all sorts of things
that are contrary to its reason and offensive to its
taste: association of contraries, excess or abruptness or
crowding of images, disregard of intellectual limita-
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